Swedish Church Records 


The Swedish Church Law of 1686 made it mandatory for the minister of each of the 2,500 parishes 
in Sweden to keep a record of each person living within the parish and of all the ordinances he 
performed in his office as a minister. Of course, not all parishes kept good records and some were lost 
or destroyed. As a general rule we may say that there are good records from 1750 and on 

The minister kept the following records: 


1). fodelstangd 
2). doplangd 

3). konfirmationsiéingd 
4). lysningslangd 

5). vigsellängd 

6). dödslängd 

7). begravningslaingd 
8). inflyttningslangd 
9). utflyttningslangd 
10). rakenskapslangd 
11). husförhörslängd 


birth records 
christening record 
confirmation record 
bann record 
marriage records 
death record 

burial record 
moving in record 
moving out record 
account book 
clerical survey record 


In the genealogical research of the Challeen ancestors, the birth, marriage, death and clerical survey 
records were used most frequently. Microfilms of these records were rented from the Family History 
Center of the Mormon Church (Latter Day Saints). Birth, marriage and death records for the parish of 
Rölanda were purchased from the Swenson Swedish Immigration Research Center, Augustana 
College, Rock Island, IL. An excellent book on Swedish genealogical research is "Cradled in Sweden" 
by Carl-Erik Johansson. 


The Swedish Military 


Several Challeen ancestors were soldiers by profession. Before 1814 (the last time Sweden fought 
a war), Sweden had a history of fighting against Russia, Prussia, Denmark, Poland and others and 
occupied various territories around the Baltic area. Each province was responsible for raising and 
supporting an army. The parish was divided into districts, each consisting of one or several farms, 
which had to support one soldier. The soldier was usually paid by furnishing him with a cottage ("torp") 
and a few acres of tillable land on which he lived and made a (poor) living when not fighting in a war. 
Sometimes, if he was not given land, each farmer in the district was required to furnish him with some 
grain or hay. If not busy fighting in a war, the soldiers helped the farmers in his district. In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, these soldiers made a great contribution in breaking in new land 
on the outskirts of the villages. Farmers had a right to force loose people or vagrants into the service. 
However, frequently sons of soldiers stayed with the profession of their fathers. On a soldiers tenement 
the name stayed with the farm so people with the same surname were not necessarily related. Thus 
‘one must be careful in researching records for soldiers. 
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